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THE PUBLISHED report of the Massachusetts Civil Service Com- 
mission is ready for distribution. Copies may be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Warren P. Dudley, No. 5 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 





Ir 1s to be regretted that the very just proposal to increase the 
salaries of the United States Commissioners from $3,500 each to 
$5,000 did not become a law. We understand that such a provision 
was inserted in the Deficiency Bill; but, on account of the failure of 
Congress in the last hours of the session to pass this bill, the appro- 
priation for the salaries of the Commissioners remains the same as last 
year. 





THE LONG report of the special committee more than fills the 
usual eight pages of the Recorp; and, though this issue contains 
four additional pages, we are obliged to leave out a good deal of 
information which correspondents have furnished us. Among this 
is asummary of the situation at the Philadelphia post-office, where 
the commissioners began an examination in March. But, as our 
name implies, it is cur business to present a record of the reform 
movement; and the importance of the report clearly is such as to 
demand its publication entire, without a word of abridgment. 





Ir appears from a letter of Mr. J. L. Wilson, of Philadelphia, to 
the Nation, that one of the ten or twelve Independents who called 
upon the President to urge the retention of Postmaster Huidekoper 
afterward wrote to the President to withdraw his (the writer’s) sup- 
port of Mr. Huidekoper, and even preferring charges against him. 
This action was taken, Mr. Wilson says, without the knowledge of the 
other members of the delegation, so that they had no opportunity 
to refute the charges, which are believed to have been groundless. 
“The circumstances,” says Mr. Wilson, “were very unfortunate for 
Mr. Huidekoper ; for they doubtless caused his removal, the President 
naturally taking the utterances of one member for those of the whole 
committee.” 





A cerRTAIN Albert J. Carr, of Baltimore, whom the Washington 
Post calls “the reform police commissioner, recently appointed by 
the Governor of Maryland,’’ has been holding forth on the glorious 
principles of Jacksonian Democracy and pledging himself to support 
the Civil Service Law just as soon as it shall be so revised as to 
give all the offices to the Democrats. “If,” he says, “they want edu- 
cated clerks in the departments, let them put in educated Democrats 
in place of the Republicans now drawing government pay.” Why 
this individual should be called a reform police commissioner when 
appointed by a governor who took pleasure in appointing criminals 
as judges of elections is difficult to see. As a matter of fact, he is 
the obscure product of a demoralized city, and would never have 
come into any office except under the spoils system far advanced into 
the regions of indecency. An attack upon civil service reform from 
such a quarter is useful in showing the nature of the force to which 
it is abhorrent. 





WE REGRET that the report of the Committee of Seven does not 
deal with the Benton-Stone matter more decisively. There has been 
much more breath and ink expended on the merits of these two -indi- 
viduals during the last five months than their merits were intrinsi- 
cally worth. But the correspondence in their cases certainly does 
present this dilemma, which is worth considering. If a man may 
hold office and yet rightly make speeches, he certainly possesses this 
right by virtue of his citizenship, and should have with it a citizen’s 
right of free speech. If, on the other hand, he must so far speak as 
an office-holder that he cannot attack the administration, he loses 
his freedom of speech as a citizen. Is not. the simplest method of 
treatment to recognize that an office-holder is in a position in which 
he ought to take no part in a canvass? When it is common knowl- 
edge that a stump speech which attacks nobody and praises nobody 
is never listened to, it seems fairer to treat the question from the 
opposite point of view, and to admit that no office-holder should speak 
against his administration, and therefore to exclude office-holders 
from speaking at all. To allow one side to speak and to disqualify 
the other silences true freedom of speech and encourages toadying. 
It is putting the offices into politics “for all they are worth.” 





In THEIR report, which we make the subject of comment on 
page 78, this committee of the League says that the Administration 
“stands at the parting of the ways.” This was written in 1886, and 
it was then literally true. The offices had been at that time fully 
“evened up.” It was no longer possible for a partisan of one side to 
complain that the Republicans had not been fairly treated, nor fora 
partisan of the other to say that taking the service wholly out of pol- 
itics would leave the Democrats without a fair representation. The 
way was clear for the President to extend the rules or principles of 
the reform to the remaining offices without laying himself open to 
any just criticism from either side. It was his golden opportunity. 
By embracing it, he would simply have given larger scope to a prin- 
ciple of which he had already fully and formally expressed his 
approval, and which he had himself put in practice when he accepted 
the rules governing the service already classified. It needed only a 
stroke of his pen to put in force a similar order bringing a great 
part of the remaining service under the same reform law, and the 
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whole service under some non-partisan system. If any political harm 
could come to him from an honest support of his convictions, that 
harm had been done long ago. A gradual clean sweep would not 
placate the Bourbons of his party, would discourage his friends, and 
would enable his enemies to say that, after all, these changes in the 
service which were supposed to be laying a foundation for ultimately 
taking the service out of politics on a fair basis were never intended 
for any such purpose; were, in fact, only so many steps toward an 
ultimate Democratic service, and that the President had in reality 
never been travelling in the broad path to reform, on which we had 
supposed him to be. 

All this was true in 1886. To-day, it is only still more true, save 
that the golden opportunity is fast slipping away. The returns from 
the Interior Department during the last months show that the equal 
division of the offices which was reached six months ago has caused 
no slackening in the rate of removals and changes. We can hear of 
none in any of the other departments. And yet such a chance to 
make so great and beneficent an extension of reform at so little cost 
may not again be in the hands of one man for many years to come. 
Can it be that it will be allowed to escape ? 





A CONFERENCE of postmasters from England, Scotland, and 
Treland, held at Birmingham, Feb. 8, 1887, at the request of the 
Postmaster-General, to consider what suggestions should be made to 
the Royal Commission on Civil Establishments, passed the following 
resolutions : — 


2 That all a wa pre be in the gift of the Postmaster-General. 
7 2 political patronage in the case of all post-office appointments be 
abolished. 


(3) That the nomination of sub-postmasters and town receivers should be in 
the hands of all head-postmasters. 

(4) That postmasters be formed into two divisions, the first, say from £450 a 
year and upwards, and the second say from £100 a year to £400 a year ; and that 
these divisions be subdivided into classes for the purpose of payment on scale 
and promotion. 


(5) That promotion from class to class be by seniority. 

(6) That vacancies in the lowest class or second division be thrown open to 
competition among provincial post-office employers only. 

(7) That vacancies in the first division be thrown open for competition among 
postmasters of the second division. 


(8) That telegraphists except where they are amalgamated be not eligible to 
compete for postmasterships. 


RY That, to prevent stagnation in promotion, the retirement of all postmasters 
at the age of sixty be compulsory. 

Under the existing law, we understand that offices having a salary 
of £120 or less in England and £100 or less in Scotland are filled 
by the Postmaster-General. Appointments to all offices above these 
grades are made by way of promotions. The political patronage 
spoken of in resolution (2) is believed to refer solely to the £100 and 
£120 officers and lesser ones. Among these there appears to be left 
a vestige of the practice of making appointments upon the recommen- 
dations of members of Parliament,— a practice which with us is well- 
nigh universal. As this remnant of patronage concerns only posi- 
tions with very small salaries and such as are but little sought after, 
the statement frequently quoted, that public men in England have 
no patronage to bestow, is essentially true. 





AN ORDER offered last Thursday night, in the City Council of 
Boston, to permit the State Civil Service Commissioners to use an 
anteroom in the City Hall for examinations of applicauts, brought 
out a good deal of bad blood among the Democratic leaders of that 
august body. The commissioners had not asked for the room, but 
merely said, if it were offered to them, they could examine more 
applicants at once than was possible with their present quarters; and, 
evidently, it was for the benefit of the people that there should be no 
delay in holding examinations. It is a matter of regret that a man 
of Mr. Whitmore’s attainments should have appeared to engineer a 
movement against the order, although it looks, from the partial 
report so far given, as if he were carried away by his usual hatred 
of the State government rather than objection to civil service reform. 
He said that he considered it an outrage for the Commonwealth to 
try to foist one of its commissions, like a beggar, upon the city 
government. Mr. Whall, however, denounced civil service reform 
with no doubtful words. He spoke of it as “the brightest gem of 
crystallized hypocrisy,” and said he was glad to have a chance to vote 
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against it. That he should take such a stand is not surprising. His 
idea of crystallized ingenuoustess was shown by his advocacy of an 
order for the purchasing of a lot for the Dudley Street School, at a 
sum not exceeding $10,000, when its assessed value was $3,200; and 
this assessment was considered by real estate experts of that region 
to be more than its selling value. Happily, he met, in this case, the 
fate of several other opponents to civil service reform,— he was out- 
voted. Permiss‘on was granted to use the room by a vote of th'rty- 
eight to sixteen. This is a repetition in miviature of attacks upon the 
reform in Congress and in the legislatures of New York and South 
Carolina. A few of the old leaders of the Democratic party are 
proud to improve a chance to hunt down the hypocrisy. Ttey make 
violent speeches, feeling sure that there is enough meanness and 
smallness in their party to go with them enthusiastically. The vote 
is put, and, to their dazed surprise they are voted down; and, what is 
more trying to them, they find that they have placed themselves 
beyond withdrawal upon a losing side. 





THE REPORT. 


THE REPORT made by the Committee of Seven to the Executive 
Committee of the National League will command general attention. 
The character of the men who sign it, and the time which they have 
devoted to the investigations with which they were charged, give 
great weight to their conclusions. The views expressed by the com- 
mittee touching the course of the present Administration have been 
generally entertained by the friends of reform; but they now for the 
first time find authoritative expression, and we hope that they will 
receive all the weight which is due to the advice of sincere and impar- 
tial men. We do not propose to epitomize the report of the commit- 
tee. It is printed in full in this issue of the Recorp, and it deserves 
to be read carefully. There are some reflections, however, which it 
suggests, and which the President and his advisers should make their 
own. 

There are certain strong forces which dominate in human affairs, 
and the successful man is he who recognizes them and allies himself 
with them. In the long run, courage, intelligence, and honesty win ; 
and the cause which is supported by disinterested and determined 
men must prevail over an opposition which rests upon merely per- 
sonal and selfish motives. The strong forces in America are on the 
side of civil service reform, and it is as sure to triumph as was the 
cause of freedom against slavery. It is very difficult for any man 
who holds official position in Washington, and who is beset by hun- 
dreds with selfish ends to gain and with every variety of plausible 
reason and personal argument to urge in their support, not to be 
confused and misled. The moral atmosphere of Washington is pecu- 
liar, and it is very hard to see clearly through it. We would urge the 
President to place himself on the historical stand-point ; to lift him- 
self above the dust which the sordid struggle about him creates; to 
remember that the men who are now urging their personal claims are 
sure to be forgotten, since they represent nothing better or higher 
than themselves; to see upon which side the intelligence and honesty 
of the country are arrayed, and to bring these strong forces to his 
support. He may surely trust the majority of his countrymen who 
desire only to see their country well governed, and who ask nothing 
for themselves; and he may safely disregard the insignificant minor- 
ity, who care only for personal preferment. In Massachusetts the 
principles of civil service reform have been applied, while in Indiana 
they have been systematically violated. Last November, the first rallied 
strongly to his support, while the second was carried by his enemies. 
This result was significant, and we hope it may help the President 
to see in the report of this committee the sober verdict of history. 


THE INDIANA BILL. 


WE Hap hoped by this time to record the passage of a Civil Ser- 
vice Law by the legislature of Indiana. Tke bill published in the 
Recorp for February was passed to be engrossed in the House; but, 
when the legal limit of the legislative session (sixty days) was 
reached, March 7, the bill had not come before the Senate, either by 
an original introduction therein or by being sent up from the House. 
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sible. 
crats being in a majority in the Senate, the friends of the measure 
sought to have it introduced in each branch by a member of the domi- 
nant party. This plan was easily carried out so far as its execution 
depended upon the Republicans; but no one could be found among 
the Democrats to introduce the bill in the Senate. In the House, it 
received the votes of all but one of the Republicans, and of only 
two of the Democrats. It is calculated that, had the measure come 
up in the Senate, it would have failed of passage by at least eight 
votes. 

There were passed, however, two special acts which contain a germ 
of the reformed system, and indicate that it may yet be received 
with favor in the fundamental law of the State. We quote what the 
Boston Post, speaking of the condition of reform in Indiana, has to 
say upon this point: “ Though the general Civil Service Law failed 
to pass, two laws were enacted which give the main principle of 
the measure a limited application.. One was an act concerning the 
Home for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans, and the other an act estab- 
lishing a school for feeble-minded youth. In the former, it is pro- 
vided that no person shall be appointed to any office or place in the 
institution because of his political views or affiliations, or for any 
other reason than fitness for the particular duties of the position. 
Nor are removals allowed except for cause, the fact of removal and 
the cause therefor to be reported in writing to the Board of Trustees. 
The provisions of the other law are the same both as regards appoint- 
ments and removals, and there is added a clause giving preference 
in appointment to honorably discharged soldiers and to the widows 

_ and children of such soldiers. “It is a little singular that, while a law 
making a general application of these principles to all subordinate 
State offices should fail to reach enactment, these two measures 
passed both Houses without opposition. They were drafted by Mr. 
James B. Black, Secretary of the Indiana Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation; and no member of the legislature proposed to strike out 
these anti-spoils provisions. Perhaps it was because there was no 
suggestion of the disturbing phrase “civil service” in the titles or 
text of the bills or in the discussion which attended their passage. 
Apparently, even the Hoosier legislator, when acting with his mind 
free from prejudice, sees common sense in the idea of separating the 
minor offices from politics. Novel as the idea is in the legislation 
of Indiana, there is reason tu be encouraged in the belief that the 
leaven which these two laws have introduced will finally leaven the 
whole administrative system of the State.” 





THE CIVIL SERVICE IN BROOKLYN. 

Tue Facts brought out during the first few days of the investi- 
gation at Brooklyn by the special legislative committee show very 
clearly that the administration of the Civil Service Law in that city 
since the advent of Mayor Whitney and his allies has been a farce. 
In the absence of a law forbidding the practice, there is at least 
something straightforward and honest in the distribution of offices 
as party spoils. The basis upon which applications are made and 
the principles which determine appointments are clearly defined, 
easily apprehended, and generally understood. There is no conceal- 
ing of motives nor any subterfuge or evasion whatsoever connected 
with the matter from beginning to end. At one time, a candidate 
deserves and gets an appointment because he is a Republican; at 
another, an applicant merits and receives it because he is a Democrat. 
But, under a law well known by those who are sworn to execute it 
to be framed for the purpose of putting appointments on the ground 
of merit and fitness, the old practice continued loses the honest 
brutality that once marked it. We witness instead a most pitiable 
spectacle,— an open disregard of the plain requirements of the law, 
followed by flimsy excuses, and even by prevarication and falsehood. 

This is the picture presented in Brooklyn. Repulsed in a direct 
attack upon the civil service rules in January, 1886, by the State 
commissioners (two of whom are Democrats), the mayor set about 
to accomplish his end indirectly. The city commissioners inter- 
posed little or no opposition. The examinations required by law 








For this failure of the bill, the Democrats appear to have been respon-| have uniformly been held upon the shortest public notice. Including 
The House having a majority of Republicans, and the Demo-| Sundays and holidays, the notices have been 1 of four days, 14 


of three days, 36 of two days, and 17 of one day. It is “not exactly 
true,” the secretary of the commission testified, “that no one got 
an appointment who was not indorsed by a Democratic politician ” ; 
but it is found that more than three-quarters of the appointees dur- 
ing 1886 were candidates having such indorsements. An important 
provision of the law is one requiring the publication of the names 
of appointees, together with the names of the citizens vouching for 
them. Its enforcement would be an effective means of checking 
the indorsement of irresponsible persons, and of improving the 
character of appointments; but, for obvious reasons, publicity is 
odious to men of Mayor Whitney's aspirations. He first sought in 
vain for the abolition of the rule calling for such publication, and 
then allowed it to go unheeded. Until January, 1887, only the 
names of those appointed to office were given to the press; and it is 
only through a special investigation by legislative authority that 
facts are elicited which the law required the commissioners to make 
public. 

But the way in which the Brooklyn service has been managed 
under the Civil Service Law and rules can easily be understood by 
noting one or two extracts from the sworn testimony of the officials 
who are the responsible heads of the municipal administration. 
Political influences shall not be considered by the commissioners in 
their examinations or by the appointing officer in making his selec- 
tions. Soruns one of the rules. But see how Mr. Whitney inter- 
prets it: — 

Q. (To Mayor Whitney)—Do you think that particular part of the law has 
been carried out which says that political matters are not to be considered? 
A,— I do not know. 

().— Have you any impression? A.—I presume that they obeyed the law. 

Q.— May I ask your judgment as to whether, when the law says that upon 
certification from the eligible list of three names, one of which is to be chosen, 
the appointing power shall not consider political matters in determining selec- 
tion,— whether that places upon an honorable officer any limitation upon his 
preference? A— I think, as I have said before, that they would give the prefer- 
ence to theirjown party, everything else being equal. 

Q.— Would you consider that the head of any department having certified to 
him three men, for instance, for the position of policeman, three men from whom 
he must choose one, and the law says to him that he shall not consider political 
matters in making his decision,— would you consider that he performed his duty 
in invariably choosing a Democrat if he were a Democrat, or in choosing a 
Republican if he were a Republican? A.—I should think he did. 

George R. Conner, Commissioner of City Works, testified that 
from three hundred to six hundred men were employed in his depart- 
ment, and he had made a good many appointments and removals. 
In making selections from the names on the eligible lists, he was 
guided largely by the names on the testimonials of the applicants. 
He identified as “a Democrat” or “a good Democrat” all but one 
of two hundred and nine successful applicants, though politics, he 
said, had not been taken into consideration in making selections! 
When asked his opinion of the Civil Service Law, his frank avowal 
was that it’s “no good.” Such seems to be the opinion of all who 
hold high positions in the present city government of Brooklyn, and 
their course shows that the law is indeed of very little good when in 
the hands of its enemies. 





THE PRESS ON THE REPORT. 
[Boston Transcript (Ind.).] 

The Reform League stands equidistant from the two parties, 
occupying an entirely independent position, or that is its avowed 
programme. It claims that people can look to it for truthful exposi- 
tion and criticism. On examining this authoritative expression of its 
views of Mr. Cleveland’s fidelity to his pledges, we find it dotted from 
beginning to end with emphatic indications of the opposition he has 
encountered from his own party, so fierce and persistent that an 
ordinary Democratic politician would have been compelled to sink 
his individuality in party clamor, and allow the reform to take care 
of itself. 


(New York Tribune (Rep.).} 

The concealments of this report are at least as important as its 
admissions. The committee is careful not to give the prominence 
which unbiassed critics would surely give to the cases in which the 
President personally decided against the interests of reform, after 
investigation and deliberation, knowing the serious charges against 
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the men appointed, and perfectly aware that their selection could be | 


for reasons hostile to reform. In spite of all this, in many 


urged onl 
be appointed the known tools of unworthy political man- 


cases he 
agers. 
[Boston Advertiser (Rep.).] 

In general, the report of the committee can be summed up in its 
comprehensive assertion that “the course of the administration in 
regard to appointments, removals, and suspensions has been irregu- 
lar, inconsistent, and sometimes inexplicable.” We have said this 
before, not so well; for a committee with George William Curtis as 
chairman will always have its reports couched in English which is 
the despair of editors. We are glad to have aur views indorsed by 
so good authorities, who, while having more interest to prove that 
this has been a reform administration than any other persons in the 
country, have yet presented the facts so convincingly to prove the 
opposite. Their report will awake Mr. Cleveland, if he remembers 
his utterances of 1884, to the consciousness of how far he has departed 
from them, and show to him, as others have known for a long time, 
that to truckle to the spoilsmen of the Democratic party is to forsake 
once for all the narrow path of virtuous reform principles which by 
profession took him to the White House, though so soon forgotten 
after being seated there. 


{Boston Post (Ind.).} 

It is in its discussion of the treatment of the reform by the na- 
tional administration that this report has its greatest interest; and it 
may be said that the committee has performed this work in a spirit 
of the strictest judicial impartiality, neither extolling, accusing, nor 
apologizing for the administration, but, in its own words, simply “ tak- 
ing a reckoning.” 

In this course, the committee has acted with such entire fairness 
that its conclusions command respect. The conduct of the adminis- 
tration has been regarded as a whole, and not in detached incidents. 


[New York Times (Ind.).} 

In conclusion, the committee find that “the administration, under 
enormous disadvantages and perplexities, has accomplished much for 
the reform of the civil service.... The fragmentary results of reform 
which had been secured by previous administrations have been fully 
maintained, while the aggregate of such results has been remark- 
ably enlarged.” That verdict, with the specifically stated facts on 
which it is based, is one of which Mr. Cleveland may well be proud. 
It is also one with which he ought not to be content. Much as he 
has done, he can do much more. He has now a strength with the 
people that enables him, if he will, to defy the spoils politicians ; and 
this strength has grown in the direct ratio of his resistance to this 
class. He can now, if he will, cut loose from Senator Gorman in 
Maryland and from the whole band of spoilsmen in Indiana and else- 
where, with the certainty that every effort of theirs to revenge them- 
selves will make him stronger yet. 


{Boston Journal (Rep.).] 

In spite of the absence of facts, this committee, composed chiefly 
of ardent Cleveland men, has made some observations, and has passed 
some qualified opinions which are significant. It is evidently a very 
painful subject for the committee to deal with. Consequently, what 
it has to say in criticism of the administration is preceded with te- 
dious explanations and excuses to the effect that the President never 
professed to be in full accord with the leaders of the reform move- 
ment, and that his ideas, so far as they are in favor of civil service 
reform, are not shared by the leaders of his party. ... On the 
whole, the pamphlet is a labored and lame defence of the President's 
violation of the pledges he made to Mr. Curtis, and impresses the 
reader that the gentlemen who sign it feel that they have made the 
best showing for the President which they are able, and that this 
showing is a painful apology. , 


{Boston Herald (Ind.).} 

We are glad to recognize in it a disposition to present the objec- 
tionable features in his civil service methods with the same candor 
of spirit that they show in commending those which are more in 
accordance with the spirit of reform. There is no attempt to gloss 
over or to lessen in magnitude such mistakes as have been made. 
Partisans do not all understand that the object of this society is to 
promote a principle, and to try all administrations by the test of its 
fidelity to that principle. Its representatives might have inquired 
further into President Cleveland’s action in connection with the 
Indiana and the Maryland offices, and found excuse for him; but 
that was not the aim they had in view.- They were to report facts, 
and they have done so with frankness and candor. 


[Boston Traveller (Rep.).] 

The committee excuse the President for violation of his pledges 
concerning reform, on the ground that his heads of departments and 
other officials were of necessity chosen from a party the leaders of 
which neither “ understood nor favored in its purpose or its details” 
civil service reform. The final verdict of the committee is that the 





“course of the administration in regard to appointments, removals, 
and suspensions has been irregular, inconsistent, and sometimes inex- 
plicable.” Yet, in spite of this verdict, and of the damaging and 
disgraceful facts which make it inevitable, the committee holds that 
the progress of reform in the national administration is not wholly 
unsatisfactory. The satisfaction expressed by the committee, how- 
ever, reminds us of the feeling of the colored clergyman whose hat had 
been passed for a collection at the conclusion of one of his most fervid 
sermons. Sorrowfully surveying the two or three pennies it con- 
tained, after having made the circuit of the congregation, he ejac- 
ulated, “ Bress Lord, I’se got my hat back.” 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


Upon THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 


(The sub-heads in the text of the report, inserted by us to assist in referring 
to topics, imply no comments. They do not appear in the report as submitted by 
the committee.—Ebs.] e 


On the 29th of April, 1886, the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 


Resolved, That a committee of seven members be appointed by the chair, of 
which the President of the National Civil Service Reform League shall be the 
chairman, for the purpose of collecting trustworthy information. 

First. Concerning the enforcement and operation of the Civil Service Law 
and the rules and regulations thereunder in the government departments at 
Washington and in the various government offices in the country to which the 
said law applies. 

Second. Concerning the principles and methods followed by the national 
administration in making appointments and removals or suspensions. 

Third, Concerning the progress of the reformed system of the civil service 
in State and municipal governments. 

And that the committee report the information so collected, together with 
such remarks as it may deem desirable, to the next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League. 


The time necessary for the collection of suitable information from 
various parts of the country, and for its adequate consideration, and 
for the comparison of views by the members of the committee resid- 
ing at points distant from each other have delayed the preparation 
of the report which the committee has now the honor to submit. 
The delay, however, is not to be regretted, since it has enabled the 
committee, by a more comprehensive survey of the course of the 
administration, to discharge its duty more satisfactorily. 


I—STraTE AND MuNICIPAL SERVICE. 


Before proceeding to state our conclusions upon the main point of 
our inquiry,— namely, the principles and methods followed by the 
national administration in regard to appointments and removals and 
suspensions, and the enforcement of the rules regulating the clas- 
sified service at Washington and throughout the country,— we beg 
leave to report upon the progress of the reformed system in the State 
and municipal governments. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York and Massachusetts are the only States in which the 
reformed State and municipal system has been introduced. In both 
States, the general and local supervision have been intrusted to com- 
petent commissions, composed of sincere friends of reform to whom 
the happy results of the new system are largely due. They have 
devoted a great deal of time and the most intelligent care to the 
establishment and enforcement of the necessary rules and regulations. 
In both States, the reform laws have been faithfully executed, and 
their practical wisdom has been fully vindicated. In Massachusetts, 
the whole number of persons included in the classified service is 
5,936, attached to the clerical, police, prison, fire, and labor depart- 
ments; and the official testimony to the success of the reformed 
system is conclusive. For the first time, the reformed methods have 
been applied to the selection of laborers in certain departments in the 
city of Boston. The regulations are reasonable, and Mayor O’Brien 
testifies unreservedly to the benefit resulting from them to the munic- 
ipal service. The reformed system has been especially tested in the 
police department and the bureau of statistics. The board of police 
state that the application of the rules has been attended with satis- 
factory results. The chief of the bureau of statistics reports that in 
“intelligence, in capacity, in attainment, and in attendance uron 
work, the present force reflects the greatest credit upon the civil 
service system.” ‘The commissioners have received many requests 
from several cities in the Commonwealth to extend the rules to the 
subordinate employments in those cities, especially to laborers and to 
the fire department,— an extension, however, which present appropri- 
ations do not permit. It is a significant fact, which disposes of the 
objection that the reformed system is unfair as tending to introduce 
only college men into the public employment, that ninety-eight per 

















cent. of all applicants examined in Massachusetts received only a 
common-school education. 


NEW YORK. 


In New York, the State Reform Law has been in operation since 
January, 1884. It was made obligatory upon the cities in the State, 
in May, 1884, although the mayors of New York and Brooklyn had 
already voluntarily introduced the reformed system in those cities 
under the discretion allowed by the original law. ‘The first good 
effect of the law was a complete classification of the State service 
which had not been previously made. In many branches of that 
service, especially in some of the great hospitals, natural opposition 
to what was considered a doubtful interference with a necessary 
— prerogative of selection has wholly disappeared under the 

eveficent results of the reformed system, which has been happily 
extended beyond what was originally thought desirable or practicable. 
Thus, among recent examinations, are included competitions for the 
post of teacher in institutions for the blind, of female assistant 
physician in asylums for the insane, and of steward in State hos- 
pitals. 

Competitive examinations for clerkships and other employments 
are held simultaneously in different parts of the State, under the 
supervision of intelligent and interested citizens, who generously 
co-operate in the good work without compensation. For many 
special positions, the enumeration of which shows the wide range of 
official duty to which the reformed system is applied, non-competitive 
examinations are held under the same effective and voluntary super- 
vision. The whole number of persons included in the classified ser- 
vice in New York is 15,895, of which 4,819 are in the State service; 
and, of the whole number examined during the year, seventy-two per 
cent. were educated exclusively in the common schools. Mr. Grace, 
the late mayor of the city of New York, to whose intelligent fidelity 
and earnestness in enforcing the reformed system the supervising 
board in that city pays a warm tribute, and whose knowledge of the 
practical operation of the law is both comprehensive and detailed, 
says that ‘selection by competitive examinations, supplemented by 
probation, in fact, seems to furnish an entirely satisfactory mode for 
filling vacancies.” The application of the competitive system to the 
police and fire departments has been found to be especially effective. 
The supervisory board, composed of well-known friends of reform, 
say that they cannot speak too highly of the operation of the re- 
formed system in this branch of the service in the city of New York. 
The reports from other cities of the State to which the reform law 
applies show an honest effort to enforce it effectively. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE LAW AND RULES. 


In the States of Massachusetts and New York, and in the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Boston alone, the variety of employment 
and the number of persons embraced in the classified service are quite 
large enough thoroughly to test the reformed system. Its sole object, 
as it has been administered, is to ascertain by reasonable and appro- 
priate tests of examination and probation those persons among the 
applicants for State and municipal employment who are most compe- 
tent for it. 
question in the States of Massachusetts and New York, and in the 
cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Boston, is a system which would 
be equally beneficial in every State and every city of the country. 
The efficiency of such a system, however, depends largely upon the 
chief executive officer. The State reform laws are designed to aid 


the governor in the discharge of his duty, and the authority intrusted | 


to him enables him to modify the rules and regulations so as to baffle 
their purpose should he be so disposed. He is constantly besought to 
make exceptions to the rules and to relieve applicants from competi- 
tion on the ground that the heads of office are responsible for the acts 
of subordinates. But this shows a complete misapprehension of the 
law, which assumes responsibility for itself by providing methods of 
appointment independent of the head of the office, except in certain 
confidential positions. The rule for selections for appointments 
under the law is competition, and the rule should be disregarded only 
for very conclusive reasons. Frequent executive modification of the 
rules would be a serious public misfortune. It would imply execu- 
tive hostility or indifference to the reformed system; and, should the 
conviction of such indifference become general, it would necessarily 
demoralize the service and deter the best men from entering into a 
competition in whose honesty they could not confide. Throughout 
the national and State and municipal systems, the only sure guaran- 


tee of an honest enforcement of the law lies in the good faith and} 


intelligent interest of the chief executive officers, and the only way to 
assure such an enforcement is to secure the election of such officers. 


HUMANE AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS IN INDIANA. 


A signal service to the cause of reform in State administration 
was recently rendered by the Indiana Civil Service Reform Associa- 


tion in a report upon the condition of the Indiana Hospital for the 
Insane. 


into the civil service of all the benevolent institutions of the State; 


A system which simply and successfully determines this | 
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ernment offices in the country to which the said law applies,” 
The association wisely appointed a committee to examine | 
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and the committee began its labors with the hospital for the insane, 
which is the seventh in size in the world, containing fifteen hundred 
and sixty-six patients, and employing three hundred and thirty-six 
persons. The committee made a detailed and exhaustive investiga- 
tion. Nothing was too large nor too small nor too obscure for its 
searching inquiry. The officers and attendants and books and docu- 


| ments were examined. ‘The system of contract and supply, the food 


and the care and treatment of the patients, the qualifications, char- 
acter, and conduct of the attendants and employés, were all closely 
scrutinized, and with the most significant results. The evils and 
abuses arising from the introduction of the party-spoils system into 
the management of humane, reformatory, and penal institutions have 
been exposed and denounced before; but never were they laid bare 
more impressively than by the simple statements of this report. 
It finds the most careless and unbusiness-like methods prevailing 
throughout the entire organization, from the board of trustees down ; 
and, naturally, it reveals favoritism, corruption, and ivefficiency, with 
neglect and cruelty in the treatment of the patients. The report pro- 
poses as a remedy a law applying the reformed system of competition 
and probation to the selection of the employés of the hospital, and 
of all institutions of the same kind. Similar inquiries in several 
other States, conducted with the same energy and care, would un- 
doubtedly reveal similar abuses. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The argument drawn from one public service to another is irre- 
sistible. The waste and corruption and wrong which are bred by the 
spoils system applied to the care of the insane, or of the blind, or of 
the poor, a service wholly remedial and humane, with which politics 
not only have rightfully no concern, but which they confuse and cor- 
rupt, to the great injury of the patient, and with great loss to the 
State, are obvious and undeniable. But the same evils spring nat- 
urally from the same system when applied to the business of dis- 
tributing letters, or computing and collecting customs duties, or 
superintending Indians, which are equally non-political functions. 
The Indiana Association has appealed not unsuccessfully to the com- 
mon sense of the people of that State, as was shown by the discus- 
sions in the press and by speeches made during the last political cam- 
paign. It is not improbable that a non-partisan. management of such 
institutions will be provided by the legislature, and the argument for 
such a provision would greatly enhance the probability of the passage 
of a reform Jaw in Indiana like that of New York and Massachusetts. 

From this brief summary, it will be seen that the progress of the 
reformed system of the civil service in State and municipal gov- 
ernments has been most rapid and encouraging. The range of its 
application thus far, indeed, has been necessarily limited. Its intro- 
duction both in the State and national service could not be universal 
and simultaneous, but it has been wisely and unavoidably tentative 
and gradual. In the State and municipal governments, all employ- 
ments have not yet been withdrawn from personal and political favor- 
itism, and placed upon the solid basis of ascertained qualification. 
Thus, in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, where the rules do 
not apply to laborers, the employés included within the classified ser- 
vice are probably about one-half of the whole number. If laborers 
be excluded from the computation altogether, the proportion of the 
classified service to the unclassified would be, probably, four-fifths. 
But the signal success of the system, so far as it has been applied, 
is at once the best argument and the strongest guarantee for its 
prompt extension until it shall embrace the whole subordinate ser- 
vice. ‘The methods of its application, also, are in some degree ex- 
perimental, and will be modified by experience. Efforts have been 
made both in Massachusetts and New York, by the opponents of the 
reformed system, to modify or to repeal the reform laws. But thus 
far the attempt has been in vain, and its chances of success diminish 
with every year; for every year attests the excellence of the system. 
The most recent of these efforts was a resolution offered in the New 
York legislature to repeal the reform laws of that State. This was 
defeated by a vote of sixty-seven to thirty. Unfortunately, party 
lines were drawn upon the question, the negative vote being cast ex- 
clusively by the Democratic members, and the affirmative, with three 
exceptions, exclusively by the Republicans. But, despite such efforts, 
there is no doubt whatever that the present condition of the reformed 
system in State and municipal governments, so far as it has been in- 
troduced, is most gratifying and satisfactory. It has fully vindicated 
its value and practicability, and justifies the warmest anticipations of 
its advocates. 


Il.— Tue FeperRAL SERVICE. 
STANDARDS BY WHICH THE CONDUCT OF THE ADMINISTRATION IS TESTED. 


‘he resolutions directing inquiry “concerning the enforcement 
and operation of the Civil Service Law and the rules and regulations 
thereunder in the departments at Washington and the various ~ 
an 
“concerning the principles and methods followed by the national ad- 
ministration in making appointments and removals or suspensions ” 
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open the whole question of the conduct of the administration in re- 
gard to civil service reform. ‘This is a broad inquiry, and our duty is 
plain. Itis not to extol the administration, nor to accuse it, nor to 
apologize for it, but to take a reckoning. For this purpose, we are 
neither partisans nor opponents of the administration. We are not 
to compare its action with that of other administrations, nor to re. 
proach it with what has not been done, nor to anticipate its future 
action. We are not to elaborate an apology nor frame a plea, but 
simply to test its conduct by the standard of the views of which the 
League is the organized national representative, and to do this with 
the most candid and careful consideration of the situation and of the 
actual circumstances which surround executive action. This is a 
standard which cannot be held by the administration, nor by those 
who are more interested in its partisan character than in the — 
of reform. That progress would be impossible if it were made to 
depend upon an arbitrary estimate of the concessions that must be 
made to placate party prejudice or to satisfy ignorance; and, if the 
interests of a party as the depositary of the movement for reform 
should be mainly considered, it is clear that the party and not the 
reform would soon be the primary object. A great policy of reform 
must subordinate party to itself, or reform will be subordinated to 
party and indefinitely postponed. 

The principles of reform and the objects of the League are famil- 
iar. Believing that the public business should be transacted upon 
business principles, the League favors the widest reasonable extension 
of those principles, and aims to withdraw the non-political offices 
and employments of the government from dependence upon the re- 
sult of party contests. So long as the whole civil service, in all its 
ramifications, is treated as the spoils of a successful party, the degra- 
dation of politics, the corruption of elections, the overthrow of the 
legitimate function of parties, and the utmost peril of popular insti- 
tutions cannot be avoided. There are other great questions, un- 
doubtedly, which demand public attention, and other reforms which 
may be wisely sought. But there must be reform of the practice of 
pulling up the entire civil service by the roots with every change of 
party administration if republican government is to endure. 


CLEVELAND’S RECORD PRIOR TO HIS ELECTION. 


The selection of Mr. Cleveland by the Democratic party as a can- 
didate for the Presidency was finally determined, undoubtedly, by his 
position upon the question of reform in the methods of administra- 
tion. As Governor of New York, his views and conduct upon the 
subject had warmly commended him to its friends in both parties, 
and especially to those Republicans who for various reasons with- 
held their support from the Republican candidate. Governor Cleve- 
land had said in his first annual message to the legislature, “It is 
admitted that appointments of subordinates in the several State de- 
partments and their tenure of office or employment should be based 
upon fitness or efficiency.” He had gladly signed the reform bill in 
1883, and he had proved his good faith by appointing a commission 
of the highest personal character and the most disinterested devotion 
to reform. He had urged the extension of the reformed system to 
cities, and he had promptly approved the legislation necessary to 
secure it. He had heartily co-operated with the State Commission in 
every branch of its work; and, in their second report to the legisla- 
ture, on the 27th of January, 1885, the commissioners remark, ‘“ It 
is only justice to the retiring governor to say that the successful 
establishment of the civil service methods in the State of New York 
during his administration, and the acceptance of the reform by the 
public, are largely due to his intelligent interest in the subject, and his 
prompt and courageous action through all the stages of its progress.” 

In selecting Mr. Cleveland as a candidate, however, the Demo- 
cratic party refrained from making civil service reform, in the sense 
in which it is understood by the League, a party issue. The Demo- 
cratic convention said only, “ We favor honest civil service reform.” 
But, whatever may have been the sentiment of the convention and 
the opinion of the party, in his letter of acceptance, Mr. Cleveland 
left no doubt of his own position. He said: “The people pay the 
wages of the public employés, and they are entitled to the fair and 
honest work which the money thus paid should command. It is the 
duty of those intrusted with the management of these affairs to see 
that such public service is forthcoming. The selection and reten- 
tion of subordinates in the government employment should depend 
upon their ascertained fitness and the value of their work, and they 
should be neither expected nor allowed to do questionable party ser- 
vice. The interests of the people will be protected. The estimate of 
public labor and duty will be immensely improved. Public employ- 
ment will be open to all who can demonstrate their fitness to enter 
it. The unseemly scramble for place under the government which 
embitters official life will cease; and the public departments will not 
be filled with those who conceive it to be their first duty to aid the 
ey to which they owe their places, instead of rendering patient and 

onest return to the people.” 


HIS LETTER TO THE LEAGUE. 


After his election, Mr. Cleveland wrote on the 25th of December, 
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1884, to the executive committee of this League: “ There is a class 
of government positions which are not within the letter of the civil 
service statute, but which are so disconnected with the policy of an 
administration that the removal therefrom of present incumbents, 
in my opinion, should not be made during the terms for which they 
were appointed, solely on partisan grounds and for the purpose of 
putting in their places those who are in political accord with the 
appointing power. But many now holding such posi'ions have for- 
fei'ed all just claim to retention, because they have used their places 
for party purposes, in disregard to their duty to the people; and be- 
cause, instead of being decent public servants, they have proved 
themselves offensive partisans and unscrupulous manipulators of local 
party management. The lessons of the past should be unlearned ; and 
such officials, as well as their successors, should be taught that effi- 
ciency, fitness, and devotion to public duty are the conditions of their 
continuance in public place, and that the quiet and unobtrusive exer- 
cise of individual political rights is the reasonable measure of their 
party service. If I were addressing none but party friends, I should 
deem it entirely proper to remind them that, though the coming 
administration is to be Democratic, a due regard for the people’s in- 
terest does not permit faithful party work to be always rewarded by 
appointment to office, and to say to them that, while Democrats may 
expect all proper consideration, selections for office not embraced 
within the civil service rules will be based upon sufficient inquiry 
as to fitness, instituted by those charged with that duty, rather than 
upon persistent importunity or self-solicited recommendations on 
behalf of candidates for appointment.” 


INAUGURAL DECLARATIONS,.— SCOPE OF HIS PLEDGES, 


In his inaugural address on the 4th of March, 1885, Mr. Cleve- 
land said: “ The people demand reform in the administration of the 
government and the application of business methods to public affairs. 
As a means to this end, civil service reform should be in good faith 
enforced. Our citizens have the right to protection from the incom- 
petency of public employés who hold their places solely as a reward 
for partisan service, and from the corrupting influences of those who 
promise and the vicious methods of those who expect such rewards. 
And those who worthily seek public employment have the right to 
insist that merit, that competency, shall be recognized, instead of 
party subserviency or the surrender of honest political belief.” 

These were the declarations of the President in entering upon his 
administration. They were definite and encouraging, and showed so 
warm a sympathy with the objects of the civil service reform move- 
ment that they were undoubtedly seriously misapprehended both by 
the over-sanguine friends of reform and by the adherents of the par- 
tisan spoils system. Such reformers were unduly enthusiastic and 
such party-spoils men were unduly disappointed, because both held 
the President’s declarations to forecast an administration of consist- 
ent and complete reform. But they both overlooked the fact that, 
however favorable to the reform movement, as he understood it, the 
President might be, he had never been strictly and unequivocally 
identified with its principles. In his letter to the League, moreover, 
he stated frankly that “the coming administration is to be Demo- 
cratic,” and that “ Democrats may expect all proper consideration ” ; 
and that he held himself to be pledged to enforce the civil service 
statute “because, in many utterances made prior to my election as 
President, approved by the party to which I belong, and which I have 
no disposition to disclaim, I have in effect promised the people that 
this would be done.” ‘These words were doubtless sincere and care- 
fully weighed ; and, while they undoubtedly justified the expectation 
of substantial advance of the reform during Mr. Cl-veland’s admin- 
istration, they should have repressed too ardent expectations of its 
immediate and universal establishment. The President's position 
was friendly, but it was not that of the League. If this had been 
clearly understood, extravagant expectations would have been 
avoided. Thus, one of the objects of the Reform League is to pro- 
cure the repeal of the four years’ law which effects a complete par- 
tisan change of the public service during an administration, automat- 
ically, by the mere operation of law, and without casting upon the 
President the odium of arbitrary partisan removal. But the Presi- 
dent did not say nor imply that many changes would not be made, 
nor even that honest and efficient incumbents would be uniformly 
reappointed upon the expiration of their terms. His words, indeed, 
excluded that presumption. But they did imply distinctly, and they 
were unquestionably meant to imply, that there would be no imme- 
diate general dismissal, no summary “clean sweep,” and that while 
for offices vacated either by the law or by removals political friends 
of the administration would be preferred, yet changes in the minor 


|service would be made only for reasons connected with the service, 


and not with politics; and the President expressly announced that 


/honest and efficient officers who had not politically abused ‘their 


trusts should not be removed during their terms, solely for partisan 


reasons or for the purpose of appointing partisans of the adminis- 
tration 


It was plainly unreasonable to infer from these distinct statements 
that the principles of reform, as understood by the League, would be 
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observed uniformly and consistently by the administration, or that 
the practicability of applying those principles throughout the national 
civil service could be judged by the actual conduct of the Executive. 
In testing that conduct by the principles of reform, it is mere justice 
to the President to recall these facts, and to remember that he had 
not authorized by any fair interpretation of his words the extrava- 
gant anticipations of his official action which were cherished by some 
friends of reform. His real position and the actual scope of his 
pledges will be borne carefully in mind by every candid critic of the 
administration. 


COURSE OF THE ADMINISTRATION TO BE VIEWED AS A WHOLE. 


The course of the administration upon this subject must be re- 
garded as a whole. In the view of reform, there is no New England, 
no Maryland, no Indiana. There is but one national service dis'rib- 


uted through many States, aud sound principle demands the same | 


conduct in Mississippi as in Maine. The action which degrades the 
public service into party or private spoils in one State discredits the 
administration in every State. It cannot ask to be judged by its 
good appointments uvless they are manifestly the rule of its con- 
duct. 
appointment in Missouri, nor the general excellence of selections in 
one State atone for palpable disregard of excellence in another. The 


appointment of an upright and efficient collector in New York, who | 


is a sincere and efficient friend of reform, and of a naval officer in 
Baltimore, who is a notorious partisan agent, and who laughs reform 


to scorn, merely suggests that appointments are made upon no intel- | 


ligent principle, and that a good selection is but a happy chance. We 


are fully aware, however, that, unless bad faith be assumed, some ex- | 
planation may be often found in individual cases for conduct which | 
This investigation has apprised us of | 


is apparently inexplicable. 
many instances which, judged upon common rumor and by ez parte 
statements, would convict the appointing power of flagrant abuse 


of authority. But a more searching inquiry has revealed facts which | 


gave a wholly different character t> the transaction and justified the 
executive action. We have learned, therefore, to distrust the asser- 
tions of interested persons and partisan journals on both sides, and 
to seek the fuller knowledge which may satisfactorily explain the 
doubtful act. It is evident, however, that all such misapprehension 
and consequent useless controversy, resulting in serious injury to the 
administration and to the public welfare, could be readily avoided, 
and greater care in the exercise of this branch of the executive 
authority could be easily promoted, by a simple system of making 
accessible to the public the reasons for executive suspensions and 
removals. 


DIFFICULTIES SURROUNDING THE PRESIDENT AT THE START. 


It would be impossible fairly to estimate the practical fidelity of 


the President to the pledges that have been cited and explained if | 


we did not consider the existing conditions of executive action, and 
the circumstances under which the administration began. In the 
exercise of the executive authority of appointment and removal, the 


President is generally compelled to act without personal knowledge | 


His chief dependence is | 
naturally upon the heads of departments, who are his chosen coun- | 


and upon the representations of others. 


sellors. He is, however, in a high sense responsible for the whole 
executive administration. He selects his Cabinet; and he may justly 
require of evéry head of a department the faithful enforcement of 
his policy, and justly remove any such officer who refuses honest co- 
operation. A President bent solely upon reform would undoubtedly 
dismiss any Cabinet officer who did not earnestly and loyally support 
him, for the details of inquiry and action must be left generally 
to the departments. 


plainly impossible; and the consistent fidelity of the President to prin- 
ciples and pledges, therefore, must be largely determined by the views 


regarding reform which are held by those whom he selects as heads | 


of departments and Cabinet advisers. But it was in the selection of 
his Cabinet that President Cleveland encountered the first obstruction 
to reform. His well-known views upon the subject of reform in the 
civil service were not shared; nor was the reformed system generally 
understood or favored in its purpose or its details by many of the 
prominent leaders of his party. Yet it is from such leaders that the 
selection of the heads of departments is properly made. This situa- 


tion was a serious embarrassment to the President in the fulfilment | 
of his pledges at the outset of the administration, and presented diffi- | 
culties which can be readily perceived, and which must be fairly 


weighed. 


OTHER SOURCES OF EMBARRASSMENT. 


There are two other sources of information upon the subject of | 
appointments and removals open to the President,—the statement of 
local party committees and of individual citizens, and the advice | 


of Senators and Representatives in Congress. But experience teaches 
that both of these sources must be regarded with constant suspicion 


A good appointment in Massachusetts cannot offset a bad | 


of personal and political motives. The interference of members of 
either House of Congress, but especially of Senators, with the exec- 
utive discretion in nominations to office, is one of the most flagrant 
and most common outrages upon the spirit of the Constitution. In 
the case of Senators, it is a dangerous usurpation, which seeks to 
unite in the same person both the nominating and the confirming 
power. It is impossible for the President to feel that the representa- 
tions and solicitations upon the subject of appointments addressed to 
him by members of Congress are mainly in the interest of good gov- 
ernment and of the welfare of the service. Yet, except in the few 
instances of which he has personal knowledge, these are the most 
obvious means of obtaining information necessary for the wise exer- 
cise of one of the most important functions of his office. To estab- 
lish an independent system for obtaining such information is one of 
the most important, and not the least difficult, problems to be solved 
by a reform administration. The solution is, of course, resisted and 
impeded by all the influences at the command of the spoils politicians. 
But, until it is solved, an administration will be always liable to fall 
into the familiar practice of yielding to the entreaty and relying upon 
the representations of members of Congress ; although that practice 
confuses the executive and legislative powers, and produces great and 
intolerable abuses by stimulating bargain and corruption. Here, at 
the very beginning of the administration, in the lack of official sym- 
pathy with the President's views and purposes, and in the defective 
means of acquiring indispensable information, lay a serious obstacle 
to the uniform and satisfactory enforcement of the principles of 
reform. 


PREVIOUS CONDITION OF THE SERVICE. 


Agair, the public service for mavy years has been filled almost 
exclusively by the adherents of one party. The advocacy of reform 
by certain organs and members of that party, as its prospect of con- 
tinued ascendency declined, was naturally regarded by its opponents 
as a clever device to retain the party hold upon the public service, 
which had been treated rigorously as a party perquisite, and had been 
unscrupulously perverted to party ends. This conviction, which was 
| universal iu the party which supported the President, threatened 
gravely to perplex the admivistration, if it were unheeded by the 
Executive. For many years, the civil service had been undoubtedly 
a powerful and effective party engire. To accomplish this result was 
ove of the chief objects of administration; and the practice was 
recently graphically described by ex-Senator Miller, of N.Y. The 
|ex-Senator says: “It was the regular system, when Mr. Arthur was 
collector acd Mr. Covkling was Senator, to fill the custom-house with 
Republican workers. The whole State was mapped out, and two or 
three of the leading Republican politicians in each county were given 
offices in the custom-house. The minor men received post-office 
appointments. There was thus at the command of the Republican 
Senator an army of political workers.” 





Personal supervision of every detail of admiuis- | 
tration, personal knowledge of the circumstances or of the propriety | 
of action in every individual case submitted for his decision, are | 





They were not workers for the administration party only; but, 
under the tenure of office act which was passed by the same party, 
they became the agents of certain party politicians. Senator Hoar 
says, in his recent speech advocating the repeal of the law: “The 
appointments in the custom-house, in the internal revenue service, 
and in the post-office, which had been made in the interest and in the 
| service of party almost ever since the foundation of the government, 
ceased to be made even in the interest of party, and came to be made 
in the interest of the political fortunes of special political leaders.” 
This system prevailed throughout the entire civil service, extending 
to every post-office and employé and laborer, so that the service 
became a huge, entrenched, partisan camp, in which the soldiers were 
paid from the public treasury. The correction of so enormous and 
flagrant an abuse was one of the most pressivg and immediate duties 
of reform. If this situation should continue, and reform of the civil 
service should appear to be identical with the maintenance of this 
partisan camp, there could be no doubt that reform would be scorned 
by half the voters in the country as a mere trick for party advantage. 

This view would be natural, and facts would not be wanting to 
sustain it. Early in this administration, for instance, an inquiry was 
made of the heads of an important branch of the service, to ascertain 
what reduction of the force was practicable ; and, without an excep- 
tion, they replied that no reduction was possible without injury to the 
service. Yet the great excess of employés consequent upon a purely 
partisan civil service is not only probable, but it was conclusively 
proved in the report of the committee to investigate the condition of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 1877. The reply to the 
inquiry of the administration sounded an alarm. It revealed a dis- 
position which was most prejudicial to the service, yet which it was 
not easy summarily to correct, and which tended to confirm the con- 
viction of the party of the administration that the civil service was 
an offensive stronghold of the opposing party. This view would not 
indeed affect the duty of the President in accordance with his de- 
|clared intention to retain during their terms honest, efficient, and 
satisfactory ofticers,— satisfactory because not aggressively partisan,— 
nor the duty of insisting that minor places should be filled by proved 
merit alone, without regard to political opinion. But it would cer 
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tainly make the pagrus of that duty difficult. The dismissal of 
offensively partisan employés would be denounced by the partisan 
opposition as a mere pretext for a political change, and their reten- 
tion would be resented by the adherents of the administration as 
practical commerce with the enemy and a betrayal of political trust. 
The Executive might feel himself to be menaced by party desertion 
and the perplexities in administration which such desertion generally 
implies. Here is another source of embarrassment which every just 


observer of the conduct of the Executive must duly heed. 


AN EQUAL DIVISION OF THE OFFICES AS A PRELIMINARY STEP. 


To these considerations must be added the individual conviction 
of the President that reform, however indispensable, was yet gen- 
erally unfamiliar in its object and methods and details to the public 
at large, and consequently that progress must be cautious and mod- 
erate. It might be naturally apprehended that an attempt to intro- 
duce the reformed system at once and at every point of the service 
would deprive the Executive of indispensable support, leaving him 
without a party and practically powerless, thereby endangering the 
interests of reform itself, and, consequently, that concessions might 
be made to secure such support. ‘The President might reasonably 
suppose, also, that public opinion would be conciliated, and that the 
rules themselves could be more readily enforced if there were no 
appearance of partisan predominance in the service. This view 
would naturally suggest the expedient of distribution of the service 
between the two parties, in order to allay party jealousy, and to with- 
draw the service from party controversy by giving to each party an 
equal share and a consequent interest in the maintenance of the 
reformed system. This equilibrium President Jefferson held to be 
practicable and desirable. It might be thought, also, that it could be 
obtained by replacing incumbents who, in the interest of the service, 
ought to be removed, by successors of other political opinions, who 
were not open to the objections which had displaced their prede- 
cessors. This view, it is clear, is not one which would necessarily 
imply want of conviction of the need of reform, or doubt of its 
practicability, or a disposition to disregard pledges. It would be 
merely a view of expediency. But to make it effective would require 
the utmost labor and care, because it introduces as the principle of 
distribution in minor places the party sympathy and political opinion 
which it is the very object of reform wholly to discard. When this 
principle is once introduced, it constantly tends to strengthen itself 
and to overbear every other consideration. Such an equilibrium, 
therefore, could be attained only with difficulty; and, when once 
secured, it would be necessary to abandon the temporary expedient 
and to discard the political qualification, whatever the partisan result 
in the service might be, because a complete partisan change effected 
by the administration would snow that the equilibrium was a pretext, 
and not a policy. 

We offer these suggestions, not as a defence of the administration 
against censure, a defence with which the committee and the League 
have no concern, but as indispensable to a candid judgment of the 
executive action in making appointments, removals, and suspensions. 
They are considerations which suggest that the course of an adminis- 
tration which was brought into power by an election in which the 
reform was an incidental, and not a paramount issue might, in this 
department of its duty, ba found to be irregular, inconsistent, and 
sonetimes inexplicable. Yet such irregularity would by no means 
necessarily imply executive duplicity nor a wauton abandonment of 
solemn public pledges. 


OPERATION OF THE LAW AND RULES.— REMOVALS IN THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE 
AT WASHINGTON, 


In their inquiry into the enforcement and operation of the Civil 
Service Law and the rules and regulations thereunder, in the govern- 
ment departments in Washington, the committee have been greatly 
assisted by the details furnished to the Crvit Service Recorp by 
the heads of departments, with the approval of the President, and 
published in that journal. There are about 5,650 places included in 
what is called the departmental service at Washington. 
4th of March, 1885, to the 16th of June, 1886, a period of one year 


and a little more than three months, the removals in this service were | 
nearly six and one-half per cent., and the new appoin‘ments about | 


eight per cent. In the State Department, the removals were ten per 
cent., and the appointments five and one-half. In the Treasury, the 


half. 
including eleven dismissals by reduction of force; and the appoint- 
ments were six and eight-tenths per cent. In the Post-office Depart- 
ment, the removals were two per cent., and the appointments twelve 
per cent. In the Interior Department, the removals were four per 
cent., the appointments six per cent.; and, in the Department of 
Justice, the removals were three per cent., and the appointments 
twelve and one half. That, notwithstanding this small percentage of 
change, there have been individual instances of injustice, of forced 
resignation, and of arbitrary dismissals, is certain. The report from 








From the | 








Washington, however, upon the whole, is gratifying. Nowhere is 
the partisan and personal pressure for change more concentrated and 
constant. But the figures show that the rules in general have been 
faithfully observed. Not for half a century have there been so few 
removals in that service, within the same time, upon a party change 
of administration ; and the observance of the rules and the condition 
of the service in the departments demonstrate once more both the 
practicability and the benefit of the reform. 





THE POSTAL AND CUSTOMS CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 


Besides the 5,650 places in the department at Washington, the 
Civil Service Law applies to 8,263 positions in the customs and postal 
service throughout the country. The classified postal service includes 
twenty-eight post-offices, and the classified customs service eleven 
custom-houses. These are distributed among the twenty-one States ; 
and in the other States there is as yet no classified service, and all 
the appointments are made at pleasure. In his letter to the League, 
from which we have already quoted, the President says he regards 
himself as pledged to the fair and honest enforcement of the law, 
because public duty requires that, like all other statutes, “it should 
be in good faith and without evasions enforced.” As none of the 
positions covered by the law are within the President’s appointment, 
the only way in which he can fulfil his pledge and secure the enforce- 
ment of the law is by the appointment of friends of reform to the 
heads of all the offices in which the service is classified. While 
the traditions of the spoils system are still fresh, and so many of 
the abuses which it produces are still uncorrected, there is a just 
presumption against the faithful enforcement of the reformed law, 
in its letter and spirit, in all offices of which the head is not known 
to be friendly to it. A mere perfunctory observance of the law in- 
evitably suggests that it will be evaded and violated wherever eva- 
sions and violations are practicable. 

There are not altogether forty post-offices and custom-houses in 
the classified service. They are all, with two or three exceptions, 
situated in the largest cities; and it should seem perfectly practicable 
to ascertain the views upon reform of any person who is proposed 
for appointment to an important office, and to foresee his probable 
official action. The uniform selection for such appointments of 
known friends of reform as in the case of the present heads of the 
two chief offices of the kind in the country, the post-office and the 
custom-house in New York, would have been unmistakably significant 
of the purpose of the administration. However excellent the private 
character and general ability of persons nominated to such offices 
may be, however high their party standing and however efficient their 
party activity, it is plain that the best public guarantee of the honest 
operation of the reform law lies in the known determination of the 
appointing officer faithfully to execute it. This is a consideration of 
the highest importance both to the public service and to the reformed 
system. There must be general confidence that the rules will be 
observed ; that there will be perfect fair play toward every applicant ; 
that personal favoritism will be excluded; and that every man will 
be tested honestly by the result of his examination and probation, or 
the best men will not apply for examination, the system will be justly 
regarded as a mere partisan scheme, and the public service will be 
filled from the least competent class of the dominant party. But 
such confidence is impossible when the head of the office is known 
to be indifferent or unfriendly to reform. 

We do not find, however, that hostility or indifference to the cause 
of reform has prevented the appointment of heads of offices in which 
the classified service exists, nor that they have been removed because 
of a manifest purpose not to execute the law honestly. But we know 
no better reason for the removal of such officers than that they do 
not effectively enforce or that they directly oppose the policy of the 
Executive. The law regulating appointments and removals is as bind- 
ing as the law regulating the collection of the revenue or the money- 
order service of the post-office; and the collector or postmaster who 
evades or violates the law regulating appointments in his office should 
be as peremptorily removed as for the disregard of any other law. 
At certain points, and especially in Philadelphia and Indianapolis, 
there have been what seem to be well-founded complaints of many 
changes made for partisan purposes, in contempt of the Civil Service 
Law,—a contempt plainly due, in our opinion, to the fact that the - 
heads of the offices are unfriendly or indifferent to reform. But we 
are not aware that their removal for that reason has been contem- 


removals were five and a half per cent., the appointments ten and a/| plated ; while the late collector at New York, who was appointed by 


In the War Department, the removals were three per cent., | 


this administration, and who was proved to be unfaithful to the 
requirements of the reform law and to the declared policy of the 
Executive, was permitted to resign. Just as this report is concluded, 
however, an investigation of the situation in the post office at Phila- 
delphia has been begun by the National Civil Service Commission. 


CONDUCT OF THE ADMINISTRATION OUTSIDE OF THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


Thus far, our inquiry has been concerned with the enforcement 
and operation of the Civil Service Reform Law and the rules and reg- 
ulations under it. We now proceed to the consideration of the prin- 
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ciples and methods which have governed the action of the adminis- 
tration in regard to that part of the civil service which is not included 
in the law. 


THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The first official announcement upon the subject was the confiden- 
tial circular of the Postmaster-General of the 29th of April, 1885. 
This was an exceedingly important document for two reasons: one, 
that the post-office is the chief patronage department of the govern- 
ment; and the other, that it is through the postal service that the 
national government directly touches every part of the country. The 
circular was addressed to certain Democratic Representatives in Con- 
gress, and assumed that extensive changes in the post-offices must be 
made, and that action should be taken without delay. The Post- 
master-General stated that he was “impatient to assist our people in 
securing relief to which they are justly entitled from partisan post- 
masters”; and he spoke of “rendering this justice to our people, which 
consists of those removals and substitutions of our friends.” The 
circular was professedly intended to carry out the President’s purpose 
of removing “ offensive partisans,” and it interpreted that phrase as 
meaning, first, active editors and proprietors of Republican news- 
papers which printed offensive articles; second, stump speakers ; 
third, members of political committees; fourth, officers of — 
clubs ; fifth, organizers of political meetings; sixth, officers who make 
their public offices political head-quarters; seventh, or who impose 
political duties upon clerks; and, eighth, who do other acts of equal 
force. The proof was to consist in the affirmation of personal knowl- 
edge of the facts by a Representative or a Senator in Congress; and 
the circular concluded by the declaration that appointments to serve 
a mere personal end should be absolutely forbidden, and recommen- 
dations to that end would not be favored. 

The abuses which the circular described are among the most 
flagrant evils of the civil service. The extension of the post-office 
system, which now includes 53,614 offices, into every city, town, and 
village in the country, makes it a convenient basis for party opera- 
tions. This practice has converted the offices into party agencies 
which have made them publicly offensive, and no abuse requires more 
energetic and summary treatment. In proposing the removal of post- 
masters offensive for undue partisanship, the circular indicated a 
course which was indispensable to reform and in strict pursuance of 
the President’s pledge ; and, in stating that he was representing the 
President’s wishes aud purposes, the Postmaster-General entered into 
a moral engagement with the country that postmasters removed for 
such partisanship would not be replaced by others of the same kind, 
and that the personal interests of members of Congress would not 
be permitted to dictate appointments. But, in the interest of reform, 
the circular was greatly to be regretted. It was an official recogni- 
tion of the evil custom which vests in a Representative the appoint- 
ment of the postmasters in his district. The words “our people,” 
which frequently occurred in the circular, were intended to designate 
not the people of the country, but the adherents of a political party; 
and they were significant as indicating the spirit of the proposed 
action. Notwithstanding certain phrases, the circular was practically 
an announcement that postmasters were to be removed and appointed 
in the interest of a party; and its terms suggested the presumption 
that every appointment in that department might be so regarded. 


On the 30th of June, 1886, the whole number of post-offices was | 


53,614, of which 2,265 were filled by appointment of the President. 
Besides this number of postmasters, there are about 23,000 persons 


employed in this postal service, of which 6,000 are included in the | 


classified service. Within the one year and four months of the term of 
the administration ending on the 30th of June, it would appear that the 
new appointments in the post-offices had been probably a little more 
than 50 per cent. At that date, the post-offices, which compose the 


largest and most important branch of the public service, were about | 


equally divided between old and new incumbents. Many of these 
changes have merely substituted offensive partisans of one party for 
offensive partisans of another. The records of the executive sessions 
of the Senate which have been published show many instances of the 
appointment of political partisans who still continue in office, and 
who are equally offensive with those who were removed for such parti- 
sanship. A conspicuous instance of this situation is that of the post- 
master in Indianapolis. In July, 1885, upon the statement then 
made, the Civil Service Commission submitted a report, which seems 
to us unsatisfactory, upon the essential point involved. But a care- 
ful and thorough investigation of the conduct of that office down to a 
recent date has been made by Mr. Lucius B. Swift, of Indianapolis, a 
friend of reform and of the administration; and, with due allowance 
for ex pirte affidavits and for personal statements, it establishes con- 
clusively the most offensive partisanship in the management of the 
office,—a partisanship which, unless disproved, demands the removal 
of the postmaster as imperatively as that of any officer who has been 
removed for that reason. 

In the State of Indiana, the post office at Indianapolis is the only 
one included in the classified service. Of second-class post offices, 
which are also presidential, there are 16; and in 15 the former incum- 





bents have been removed, and the employés have been almost entirely 
changed. There are 76 third-class offices, also presidential; and in 
68 the late postmasters have been removed. There is no State, in- 
deed, in which the post-office had been made a party machine more 
generally than in Indiana; and many changes were probably justified 
for that reason. Yet it appears that change has been less reform 
than the substitution of one partisan for another, and in the case of the 
employés there has been a practical proscription for political opinion. 
In Indiana, there are about 1,800 fourth-class offices which are filled 
at the pleasure of the Postmaster-General. About 1,200 of these have 
been changed ; and, of the 600 remaining, the emoluments are so 
small that the offices are not desirable. According to our informa- 
tion, these changes, however justifiable many of them may have been 
in themselves for reasons of offensive partisanship, have been made 
largely at the instance of members of Congress whose motive in se- 
lecting incumbents has been proved by the partisan activity of the 
officers selected. These facts and details, which have been carefully 
and conscientiously collected by Mr. Swift, have been recently laid 
before the President; and in December, 1885, Mr. Foulke of In- 
diana, the president of the Civil Service Reform Association of that 
a communicated to the President much information of the same 
ind. 


CONGRESSIONAL PATRONAGE ALLOWED TO PREVAIL. 


Such facts seem to us to show a clear violation of the moral 
engagement made with the country by the Postmaster-General. We 
know, indeed, that in a State where public opinion is indifferent 
to the subject, and where, therefore, it is not easy to find persons 
suitable for appointment who would heartily observe the principles 
of reform, many and gross departures from these principles might be 
expected. But the fact that the old “spoils” view is so general and 
so strong in the State would naturally lead an officer solicitous for 
reform to peculiar distrust of the representations of members of Con- 

ress, and to seek other and more disinterested means of information. 

his, however, does not seem to have been the case. Indeed, the 
circular of the Postmaster-General practically committed the whole 
subject of removals and appointments in his branch of the service to 
the most zealous and interested partisans. Such partisans were in- 
vited to prepare charges against incumbents, and were told that their 
affirmation of personal knowledge would be sufficient. But the circu- 
lar was secret, and there was no intimation to the incumbents that 
they should know the charges and be heard in explanation. This 
was a course from which the correction of offensive partisanship in 
small post-offices could not be anticipated. Asa means of preventing 
the promotion of personal and partisan ends, it was of course futile. 

Yet this is the only method of making appointments beyond the 
classified service which has been adopted by the administration, in 
the largest and most important and universally diffused branch of the 
public service. That, upon a justifiable removal, a political friend of 
the administration should be preferred in most cases for appoint- 
ment to an equally competent applicant of other political sympathies, 
is perhaps, in view of the long and rigorous exclusion of members 
of the administration party from power, to be expected. But the sub- 
stitution of one offensive partisan for another is not reform: it is the 
abuse which is to be reformed. We are not unmindful of the situa- 
tion nor of its great perplexities. The difficulty of the Postmaster- 
General is undoubtedly great. The postal service must be continuous. 
| Its legend is that of the Church,— Omnibus, semper, ubique. If a post- 
master in the remotest corner of Texas dies or resigns, his place 
must be filled without delay; and the only immediate available source 
of information personally known to the Postmaster-General is the 
Representative in Congress from the district in which the post-office is 
situated. It is easy to see how the practice of relying on the Repre- 
sentative originated. But it is equally easy to see the abuses and 
evils which such a practice must produce, and which, in fact, it has 
produced ; and the official recognition of the practice by a member of 
the Cabinet is greatly to be regretted. 


PRINCIPLES CONTROLLING APPOINTMENTS IN OTHER BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE, 


In the other great branches of the public service, there has been 
no specific announcement of principles and methods to be observed in 
making appointments and removals. But it may be assumed that 
they have not been essentially different from those of the post-office. 
Thus, in the three Internal Revenue districts in Indiana, there were 
95 employés, of whom all but 3 have been replaced by successors 
of the other party. In the United States Marshal’s office, the custom- 
house at Indianapolis, and the District Attorney's office, very few 
persons are employed; but the partisan change varies from 88 to 100 
per cent. In the Pension Office alone, the percentage of incumbents 
retained falls below 50; but in that office an additional force, wholly 
selected from one party, has been appointed, amounting to 88 per 
cent. of the whole number formerly employed. The character of 
these changes in Indiana, so far as concerns reform, must be inferred 








from that of similar changes in the State, which have been thoroughly 
investigated. The offensive partisan activity of the new incumbents 
is established by evidence quite as conclusive as that which led to 
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the removal of their predecessors. ‘There can be no doubt of flagrant | 
disregard in Indiaua of the spirit and methods of civil service reform. 
There has been substantially a clean sweep; and we have not found | 
that one officer newly appointed in that State, who proves to be an | 
offensive partisan, has been for that reason removed. 


THE STATE AND TREASURY DEPARTMENTS. 


In the Department of State, while, as we have seen, the removals | 
in Washington have been 10 per cent. in the classified service, the 
changes in the foreign service have been apparently about 25 per cent., 
—a statement which shows sincere regard for sound principles of the 
public service. In the Department of Justice, up to June 30, 1886, | 
the changes within the unclassified service within the presidential 
appointment were 119 out of 180, or 65 per cent., the removals were | 
60, the resignations 26, and the number of officers who were not re- | 
appointed was 33. The changes in the offices filled by the Attorney- | 
General were 46 out of 137, or about 33 per cent., the removals were | 
16, and the resignations were 30. But the number of resignations by | 
request which are equivalent to removals is not stated. In the Inte-| 
rior Department there are 377 presidential offices, of which 327 have a | 
fixed term of four years. The total number of changes up to Oct. 1, | 
1886, was 268, or 71 per cent. The removals were 88, or 23 per cent. | 
of the total number of offices: the deaths were two, or one-balf of 1 | 
per cent. The number of incumbents of offices having a term of four 
years who were not reappointed at the end of their terms was 65, or 
20 per cent. The latter class include Indian agents, of whom only 3, 
or nine-tenths of 1 per cent., were reappointed upon the expiration of 
their commissions. The Treasury Department has thus far neglected 
to reply to the request of the Recorp to furnish the details of changes 
in the unclassified service. It can hardly be assumed that this pro- 
portion of change was required by the interests of the public service, 
and it does not appear that the changes have been made upon any 
general principle or for any reason that might not effect a complete 
partisan change before the close of the administration. This seems | 
~ us apparent from the facts in regard to the changes in the Indian 

ureau. 





THE INDIAN SERVICE. 


The just solution of the Indian problem depends upon a wise and 
comprehensive management of Indian affairs. Such management is as 
important as legislation regulating Indian citizenship and individual 
tenure of land. Careful and intelligent training in all civilizing 
methods and practices is now indispensable; and this can be expected 
only from an administration of Indian affairs resting upon business 
principles, and consequently insuring consistent action and stability 
of purpose. The happy issue of the Indian question lies, therefore, 
in the total separation of the Indian Bureau from mere pastisan con- 
trol. But our information leads us to believe that the Indian service 
is now largely regulated by a narrow partisan spirit. A statement by | 
the Indian Office, published in the New York Evening Post of the 15th | 
of November, 1886, asserts that every care has been taken to purge 
the service of incompetents, but that no changes should be made on 
political grounds, and that no competent, industrious, or faithful em- 
ployé should be dismissed for the reason that he or she is not a Dem- 
ocrat or is a Republican. But, during the investigation of the trader- | 
ship scandal by a committee of the Senate, Mr. Atkins, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, in reply to a question whether a trader 
should be removed for political reasons, said, “I do not think a man | 
once in an Indian tradership ought to be there always.” Upon being | 
pressed, Mr. Atkins said that he thought that it would be as fair and 
proper for a man to give up a position in the Indian service which he 
had occupied for some time as to relinquish “ any ordinary office.” 
The significance of this answer is unmistakable, and the principle | 
which the commissioner lays down in regard to the Indian traderships 
he has enforced in the management of places in the Indian service. 
Of this fact we have abundant testimony. Up to Nov. 16, 1886, of 61 
Indian agents appointed by the last administration, only 11 remain ; 
and, in the judgment of the most intelligent and the most experienced 
and disinterested friends of the Indians, the change was effected in 
great part by political partisanship, to make places for political or 
personal friends of party leaders. At many of the agencies, not only | 
the agents, but nearly all the employés, have been changed for similar 
reasons. From the information before us,— not, of course, official, but 
supplied by the most intelligent and devoted friends of the Indians, 
who have no personal or political purpose to serve,— the conclusion is 
irresistible that the Indian Bureau has been managed in the interest 
of a party, and not primarily in the interest of the public service, and, | 
consequently, that the administration of Indian affairs has been | 
thrown into an unhappy and confused condition. From this condition | 
it can be rescued only by the reasonable extension of the reform rules | 
to the Indian service, and by the exercise of the appointing and re- 
moving power in accordancsa with the principles of the law. 











REMOVALS IN THE CLASSIFIED AND UNCLASSIFIED SERVICE COMPARED. 


It will be observed from this review that, while the removals in 
the classified departmental service, which includes 5,650 persons, | 





| interest undoubtedly demanded many changes. 


| a chief representative. 


amounted to 64 per cent. in the ‘first fifteen months of the administra- 
tiov, the percentage in the rest of the service, which includes about 
100,000 places not affected by the rules, was very much larger. The 
first class, however, cannot be fairly assumed to show the proportion 


|of all removals that ought to have been made for valid reasons, be- 


cause it is confined mainly to clerkships in Washington; while the 
second class embraces the various branches of the civil service 
throughout the country, including the post-offices in which the public 
But, conceding the 
propriety of such removals, the percentage of changes in the unclas- 
sified service seems to be too large to justify the conclusion that they 
were generally made with sole regard to the public interests; and 
such facts as those shown by Mr. Swift in Indiana and by the most 
competent inquirers into the management of the Indian Bureau may 
be accepted as illustrations of the reasons other than those connected 
with efficient non-partisan service which have produced so signifi- 
cantly large a percentage of removals. 


COURSE OF THE ADMINISTRATION IN MARYLAND, 


These facts and the conclusions from them are strengthened by 
the details of the course of the administration in Maryland. The 
situation in that State has been very clearly and fully laid before the 
committee. In no State of the Union, probably, are politics more 
corrupt. Fraud and dishonesty are especially familiar at elections in 
Baltimore ; but, happily, there is a most intelligent and resolute body 
of citizens of both parties in the State, who persistently expose and 
courageously resist the evil doers. The pending political question in 
Maryland, when the administration entered upon its duties, was the 


| re-election of Senator Gorman, who had been chairman of the Demo- 


cratic National Executive Committee during the presidential cam- 
paign. Senator Gorman is well known as a very adroit and success- 
ful politician, and he is equally well known as heartily hostile to 
civil service reform. The political situation in Maryland made it 
indispensable to the gratification of his desire of re-election that he 
should be supposed to control the patronage of the State. But he is 
so conspicuous a leader of the system which is opposed to reform, and 


|he was so notoriously in control of the party machine, that it was 
| utterly impossible to suppose that he would be selected as counsellor 


of an administration seeking reform of the abuses of which he was 
Politically speaking, Senator Gorman was the 
very thing to be reformed; and his interference and solicitation 
upon the subject of appointments upon which he was to vote as 
Senator would be evidently an insult to the Executive and a gross 
abuse of the Constitution. In view of the convictions of the Presi- 


| dent, of the reform purpose of the administration, and of the proper 
| relations of the executive and legislative authority, it seemed to be 


plain that Senator Gorman would not, in the current phrase, control 
the patronage of the State. But this conviction, if it should become 
general, would be fatal to the Senator's plans; and it was, therefore, 
absolutely indispensable for him that it should be removed at the 


| very beginning of the administration by some positive, significant, 


and unmistakable act. This act appeared in one of the earliest 


| appointments made by the administration, that of Eugene Higgins, 
| prominent political retainer of the Senator’s, to an important minor 


position in the treasury. This was an incident which could not be 
misunderstood. It demonstrated the Senator’s influence and power; 
and, even if there had been any possible misunderstanding of its 
purport, the misunderstanding was entirely dispelled by subsequent 
appointments. 

The committee has very detailed and authentic information con- 
cerning the chief appointments in Maryland. But, within the limits 
of a report, we can only state our conclusions without reproducing 
the detail of facts upon which they are based. The character of 
these appointments shows plainly that the influence which deter- 
mined most oi them was that of Senator Gorman, sustained, in gen- 
eral, by his Congressional colleagues, with one or two exceptions. 
This fact is not less significant because some of the persons selected 
were not personal friends of the Senator, and are of high personal 
character. It is, of course, absolutely impossible to reconcile with 


| respect to sound principles of reform appointments made in deference 


to the advice or with regard to the interests of a conspicuous enemy 
of reform, whose unsolicited interference was an unseemly imperti- 
nence and a constitutional wrong,— appointments sometimes made 
notwithstanding the uncontradicted evidence of notorious unfitness 
submitted to the Executive by trustworthy and disinterested citizens. 
It is equally impossible that the political situation in Maryland and 
the political reputation of Senator Gorman should be unknown to 
the administration, or that, under the circumstances, the Senator's 
advice respecting appointments should have been supposed to be 
disinterested or to be given chiefly with regard to the public welfare 
or with any intention whatever of promoting reform in the civil ser- 
vice. It is plain that the worst appointments in the State have been 
made either at the avowed request or to the manifest political advan- 
tage of the Senator, and that, except in a very few instances, no 
important appointment has been displeasing to him. The interests 
of a Senator and of a faction, not of the public service nor of reform, 
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nor even of a party, have apparently dictated the chief appointments 
in Maryland. This is the conviction of the warmest friends of 
reform in that State in all parties, and it is certainly justified by the 
information that we have received. 


We are not aware of any reason seriously offered for such selec-| marked that, if the suspension was due to neglect of such business, 


tions for public office as those of Messrs. Higgins, Morris A. Thomas, 
Rasiv, and many others, or for the removal of General-Appraiser 
Combs and others, but that such action was recommended by Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress and by reputable citizens. But 


any branch of the civil service for which a similar plea might not 
be offered. The probable explanation of the appointments in Mary- 
land is one that has been already suggested. 


party, and thus invite efforts to repeal the law, or to bafifle its opera- 
tion, or to obstruct the general course of the admivistration, but 
to compromise with a power that he did not feel strong enough 
to overthrow. This is a view which, like every view of compromise, 
may be honestly held. It would not necessarily imply conscious 
abandonment of reform, because such yielding might be sincerely 
regarded as a necessary expedient at that particular point. It isa 
view which we are bound in justice plainly to state. 


land, whatever the motive, is rot very different from what it would 
have been under an administration which regarded the public service 
as party spoils. 


MISSOURI AND INDIANA. 


But certain individual appointments in Maryland, and also in 


some other States, especially in Missouri and Indiana, must be | 


more strongly condemned. However evident to us may be the 
impolicy and the wrong of rewarding party service, or of seeking to 
promote party interests by the use of the public patronage, we are 
aware that the wrong is not equally clear to all good citizens. But 
no good citizen, whatever his view of that question may be, can 
doubt that a great injury is done to the national character and to 
the public service by committing public trusts to men of scandalous 
life or of proved dishonesty. In some instances, in Maryland and 
elsewhere, it is plain that persons have been selected for public em- 
ployment whose general reputation would have excluded them from 
the service of any private citizen. Into the judgment of motives 
we cannot enter. But whether this untoward result were due to 
deliberate misinformation, to indifference, to incredulity of the evi- 
dence submitted by persons of the highest character and often in 
party sympathy with those whose appointment they opposed, or to 
whatever cause, it is most deplorable. But, whatever censure in such 
cases may be justly awarded to the administration, it must not be 
forgotten that in the worst case of all, that of Morris A. Thomas in 
Maryland, the Senate, which was politically opposed to the Executive, 
with all the charges and evidence laid before it and urgently pressed 
upon its attention, confirmed the nomination. 


CIRCULAR TO OFFICE-HOLDERS.— BENTON AND STONE. 


Beside the circular of the Postmaster-General, there has been but 
one other official declaration of a general principle that would gov- 
ern the course of the administration in making removals. This was 
the circular letter of the President addressed to office-holders, and 
issued on the 14th of July, 1886. The circular was designed to cor- 
rect one of the gravest and most notorious of abuses in the civil 
service, the interference of office-holders with elections. This is an 
evil whose correction has been often sought. President Jefferson 
proposed to issue an order upon the subject; and Mr. Gallatin, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, prepared an admirable draft of such an 
order, which Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison approved, but which 
is not known to have been issued. The official warnings of Presi- 
dent Harrison and of President Hayes are familiar. ‘The similar 
warning of President Cleveland was in accord with his known views 
upon the subject. Office-holders were warned to avoid obtrusive 
partisanship, manipulation of party primary meetings and nominat- 
ing conventions, and all dictation of party action. They were told 
that individual interest and activity in political affairs were by no 
means condemned ; but they were also reminded that a just discrimi- 
nation between what a citizen may properly do and the purposes 
for which a public office should not be used is easily made, in the 
light of the principle that political action should be free from official 
coercion. As the phrase “ political activity,” however, was left to the 
interpretation of office-holders, it was clear that the precise scope of 
the circular would be variously understood, and that it could be de- 
termined only by an authoritative interpretation. 

This interpretation became necessary in November. In many 
parts of the country there were obvious instances of disobedience 
to the executive injunction, and the President selected two signal 
instances to enforce his warning; and, taking one of them from each 
party, he suspended District Attorney Benton in Missouri and District 
Attorney Stone in Pennsylvania for undue political activity. After 


It is simply that in| 
a political community of such a character it seemed to the President | 
expedient for the general interest of reform not to break with his | 


It seems to) 
us undeniable, however, that the system of appointments in Mary-| 


| making s 





the election, Mr. Benton wrote a letter of explanation to the Attor- 


ney-General. He stated that he had made campaign speeches, but 
that he had arranged them so that he could reach his office once a 
week to look after the routine of the public business; and he re- 


he was innocent, but that he had nothing to say if the offence lay in 
peeches. The President, upon consideration, replied that 
he had not intended to condemn making a speech, if it were in itself 


| decent and fair, but that a series of speeches fairly involved a 
there is no unfit appointment of importance or improper removal in | 


neglect of duty. Ho'!ding, however, that he had not been correctly 
informed in regard to the conduct of Mr. Benton, and that Mr. 
Benton had erred through honest misunderstanding, the President 
rescinded the order of suspension. Mr. Stone thereupon addressed 
a similar letter to the President. The President replied that Mr. 
Stone, by virtue of his office, was a part of the administration which 


| he sought to discredit with the people,— a course which showed a lack 
| of loyal interest in its success, and justly suggested doubts of hearty 


official co-operation with it. In such a situation, he held that the 
administration would be unfaithful to its duty if it retained the 
offender in office. This reasoning seems to us to be conclusive 
against the reinstatement of Mr. Stone, if the facts were such as the 
President understood them to be. Undoubtedly, it would have pre- 
vented, also, the restoration of Mr. Benton, if the report that he, too, 
had assailed the administration had not been contradicted to the 
satisfaction of the President. Of the other government officers who, 
according to well-authenticated testimony, took an active part in the 
organization and management of party caucuses and conventions, 
none have been disciplined under the executive order. The only 


|one removed is Mr. Stone, of whom the President says: “ There is 


no dispute whatever concerning the fact that Mr. Stone did join 
others who were campaigning the State of Pennsylvania in opposi- 
tion to the administration. It appears, too, that he was active and 
prominent, with noisy enthusiasm in attendance upon at least two 
large public meetings; that the speeches at such meetings were 
largely devoted to abuse and misrepresentation of the administration ; 
that he approved all this, and actually addressed the meeting himself 
in somewhat the same strain; that he attended such meetings away 
from his home for the purpose of making such addresses ; and that 
he was advertised as one of the speakers at each of said meetings.” 
The executive order, therefore, as interpreted by executive action, 
seems to us still to await explanation. 


CONCLUSION, 


This report is already long, and it need not be further extended. 
We have spoken with entire frankness of the facts whiclf have been 
laid before us by careful and competent observers in various parts of 
the country. These facts show that the course of the administration 
in regard to appointments, removals, and suspensions has been irreg- 
ular, inconsistent, and sometimes inexplicable. It has not adhered 
inflexibly to a uniform policy; and, in many branches of the service, 
and especially in the States of Indiana and Maryland, its conduct 
has greatly disheartened many friends of reform. In other parts of 
the country, as in the city of New York and in New England, its 
chief appointments have been generally so excellent as to command 
public respect and confidence. Indeed, the strong hold of the reform 
upon the public mind is shown by nothing more plainly than by the 
fact that popular opinion is most favorable to the administration 
wherever the administration has shown itself most faithful to reform. 

On the other band, the returns of the late election show that, 
where patronage was most largely used to promote partisan ends, the 
losses of the administration party have been largest. This fact is 
especially illustrated in the State of Indiana, where the result can- 
not be attributed to Democratic disgust with the reform policy of the 
administration. Ex-Senator McDonald, who is a strong opponent 
of reform, said just before the election, “Our State is thoroughly 
satisfied so far as federal patronage is concerned.” Judge Lewis 
Jordan said, “Why should there be any dissatisfaction in Indiana, 
when all the Federal offices in the State, save a few post-offices, have 
been changed?” In the State of which this could be truly said, the 
vote of the administration party has greatly declined. Two of the 
six Congressional districts held by that party were lost ; and, in the 
remainder, the majorities were greatly reduced. It is, however, an 
interesting and significant fact that in the Congressional district 
where the change was greatest the Democratic candidate was an 
open opponent of reform, and had ——— organized by patron- 
age the office-holders in his district. It is obvious that, whatever may 
have been the reason for abandoning the reform policy in Indiana, 
the abandonment has been of no benefit to the party of the admin- 
istration; while elsewhere, as in Mr. Willis’ district in Kentucky, 
although the opposition to reform prevented his renomination, his 
majority in 1883 of 3,736 fell to a majority of only 146 for the anti- 
reform candidate; and, in the district of North Carolina, where Mr. 
Cox’s fidelity to reform prevented his nomination, his party was 
defeated at the polls. In Minnesota, Nebraska, and Massachusetts, 
the gains at the Congressional elections certainly showed no hostility 
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to the executive views and policy. The lesson of the autumn elec- 
tions seems to be, therefore, that support of the administration is 
strongest where it has maintained the policy of reform most reso- 
lutely. 

Tried by the standard of absolute fidelity to the reform as it is 
understood by this League, it is not to be denied that this adminis- 
tration has left much to be desired. But, upon the showing of this 
report, which has neither concealed nor extenuated the most injuri- 
ous facts, if our estimate of the situation be just, the administration, 
under enormous disadvantages and perplexities, has accomplished 
much for the reform of the civil service. Whatever just disappoint- 
ment may have been felt, it is undeniable that the old “spoils sys- 
tem” has been seriously shaken. Notwithstanding evident partisan 
pressure, the administration has practically demonstrated that a clean 
partisan sweep of the civil service is not demanded by the intelli- 
gence of the country, and is not necessary for honest, efficient, and 
satisfactory government. This alone is an immeasurable benefit to 
reform. Never before since the partisan prostitution of the civil 
service began has the middle of the term of an administration found 
the non-political places in that service distributed between the two 
parties. Satisfactory officers in various positions have served out 
their terms, and some have been reappointed when their terms ex- 
pired,—a fact hitherto almost unknown after a party change in the 
national Executive. The fragmentary results of reform which had 
been secured by previous administrations have been fully maintained, 
while the aggregate of such results has been remarkably enlarged. 
Great publ:c offices, which hitherto have been partisan head-quarters, 
have been transformed into strictly business offices. Not tor half 
a century has there been less obnoxious political activity among 
office-holders. Political assessments, although not entirely abolished, 
have been effectually discredited and continued, where they were 
formerly arbitrarily enforced. Confidence and self-respect have been 
consequently stimulated throughout the service; and its morale, which 
tenure by personal and political favoritism destroys, has been signally 
elevated and strengthened. 

These good results, indeed, have not been uniform and universal. 
But the fact that the chief censure of the administration by partisan 
opponents lies in the allegation that it has violated sound principles 
of reform, and that the equally vigorous censure from partisan adhe- 
rents is based upon the theory that its fidelity to reform has disheart- 
ened and disorganized its own party, is the unconscious homage of 
host:lity to its supposed purpose. Even if the apprehension of some 
earnest friends of reform should be justified, and the further progress 
of the administration by effecting before the close of its term a com- 
plete partiggn change in the service should totally disappoint the 
anticipations which have been entertained of a constantly greater and 
more consistent fidelity to the principles of reform, its failure would 
not affect the importance and practicability of those princ ples or the 
value and sign‘ficance of the progress which reform in the civil ser- 
vice has already achieved. The apprehension of which we speak 
shows that the administration stands at the parting of the ways. 
Much has been done of which as friends of reform we have frankly 
expressed our unequivocal disapproval, and much also which has jus 
tified the high expectations which were based upon the declarations 
of the President before his inauguration. The future action of the 
administration upon this subject, therefore, will be watched with pro- 
found interest, as determining the final public judgment of its rela- 
tion to civil service reform. A rapid and comprehensive extension 
of the classified service, consistent adherence to the declarations of 
the President and to the purpose manifested in some of the most sig- 
nificant executive acts hitherto, with courageous confidence in the 
patriotic and intelligent support of the people for a course conformed 
to the principles stated in the President’s letter to the League, would, 
in our opinion, dissipate all distrust and apprehension, and happily 
identify the President and his administration with one of the most 
important, beneficent, and indispensable reforms in our polit cal 
history. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, 
Cari Scuurz, 

Wayne MacVEAGu, 
CuHar.es J. BONAPARTE, 
CHARLES R. CopMAN, 
CHARLES CLAFLIN ALLEN, 
WitiiamM Ports, 


Committee. 
MARCH 16, 1887. 


Secretary John T. Doyle, of the Civil Service Commission, who 
has just returned from a tour of twenty-two days’ duration in the 
service of the Commission, says he took especial pains to inquire of 
postmasters, of boards of examiners, and of leading citizens with 
whom he came in contact as to the progress of reform sentiment in 
the West. “I am satisfied,” he remarked, “that the sentiment has 
no‘ made any such advance as it has in the East. But there is a 
growing reform sentiment in the West.”— Washington Star. 








THE ASSOCIATIONS.— NOTES. 


[We invite ‘communications from the Civil Service Reform Associations 
throughout the country. Items concerning the work that each is doing, brief 
reports of meetings, and any information which may be of use to the REcorD, 
will gladly be received. Matter for publication should be sent so as to reach this 
office by the 20th of the month.] 


BROOKLYN. 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Brooklyn Asso- 
ciation, the committee took steps to obey the instructions of the 
association, given at the annual meeting, regarding an investigation 
of matters in the Navy Yard. The committee has been specially 
engaged in assisting the legislative committee to investigate the 
conduct of affairs in the municipal service. The results of this inves- 
tigation are spoken of elsewhere in this issue of the Recorp. 


NEW YORK. 


At the last meeting of the Executive Committee of the New York 
Association, attention was called to the pamphlet recently prepared 
by Mr. R. R. Bowker, and published by the Society for Political Edu- 
cation, entitled Civil Service Examinations. It contains question 
papers and the actual answers of successful and unsuccessful candi- 
dates. The pamphlet is esteemed a very valuable ove for distribution, 
as it gives in a very clear form the kind of information needed by 
many inquirers. The special committee appointed to consult wit 
the mayor in regard to a system of registration of laborers simply 
reported progress, the committee having, through its chairman, had a 
meeting with the mayor, but with no present stated result. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


At the stated meeting of the Executive Committee, held March 1, 
the following resolutions were adopted : — 

(1) That a committee of five be appointed by the chairman to 
supervise the observance of the civil service provisions of the new 
city charter, with power to confer with city officials and report from 
time to time to the Executive Committee at stated or special meet- 
ings. 

(2) Whereas it has been stated in the public press and upon the 
floor of the House of Representatives that the legislative Appropria- 
tion Bill, now pending in Congress, has so reduced the amount of 
appropriations absolutely indispensable for the discharge of the 
duties of the United States Civil Service Commission as to cripple 
the workings of the Civil Service Law, if not to render the same 
nugatory : therefore, be it resolved, That we denounce this action of the 
majority of the House Committee on Appropriations in thus endeavor- 
ing to break down the reform of the civil service by forcing the 
passage of such a provision in the last hours of an expiring session 
of Congress; and we call upon every friend of the Civil Service Law 
to unite in denouncing the authors of this second attempt to strangle 
this great reform, and to aid in the passage of the bill. 

The committee appointed under resolution (1) consists of Messrs. 
MacVeagh, Reeves, Richardson, Wistar, and J. Vaughan Merrick. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


The friends of reform in San Francisco find that the result of 
their recent efforts in beha'f of a Civil Service Law for that city is 
likely to be a postponement of the matter for at least another year. 
Under a provision of the State Constitution, fifteen freeholders were 
chosen at the last general election in November, 1886, to prepare 
a new charter for the city. The draft made by them introduces the 
merit system of appointment for the municipal service, the provi- 
sions in this regard being generally acceptable to those who believe 
in the principle. The charter was to be voted upon by the citizens 
April 12; and, if approved by them, the question of its final adop- 
tion would come before the legislature. But suddenly a complication 
was introduced from a new quarter. Three cities of the second 
class presented to the legislature their several ideas of a charter 
suited to the needs of cities of that size. The drafts were long, and 
the legislature began to wrestle with the problem of how they could 
adopt a proper charter without studying the drafts separately. They 
hit upon the novel idea of having all three read at once; but a short 
trial of the plan disturbed their slumbers, and it was abandoned. 
They proposed, instead, a constitutional amendment, providing that 
cities shall adopt their own charters without troubling the legislature. 
This amendment will be voted on in 1888. It is, in consequence, 
proposed to postpone the charter election, appointed for April 12, 
until after the adoption or rejection of this constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Were the election to be held now, it is doubtful whether suffi- 
cient popular interest has been developed to allow the charter pro- 
posed by the committee of freeholders to be adopted. The Examiner, 
an anti-reform paper, attacks violently the feature concentrating the 
executive power in the mayor, and is equally pronounced in its con- 
demnation of the civil service reform section. The Post, on the 
other hand, defends the centralizing feature. The rest of the city 
press have not expressed themselves one way or the other, and there 
is but little general interest manifested. 





